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An Introductory Note 





que reminiscence which is here published for the first 
time was written in 1898 by Samuel Hopkins Willey, 
a member of the Dartmouth Class of 1845, then in his 
seventy-eighth year, who had been asked to give these rec- 
ollections of his college days at a meeting of Dartmouth 
alumni in San Francisco. Unable at the last minute to 
attend the meeting himself, he sent the manuscript of his 
remarks to the secretary, Thomas A. Perkins ’90, to be 
read for him before the gathering. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it arrived too late to be used and could only be filed 
away for some future reference. In later years, Mr. Per- 
kins supposed it had been destroyed in the great San 
Francisco fire of 1906, but, to his surprise, the pages con- 
taining Doctor Willey’s text were finally discovered safe- 
Ly preserved with some old papers that had been sent East 
to the Perkins home in Maine for his mother to keep for 
him; and in 1925, he forwarded the reminiscence to the 
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College for preservation among its archives, expressing the 
hope that the address might be printed. This—considerably 
more than a century after the events which it describes, 
well over fifty years from the time it was wrillen, and a 
generation after its ‘rediscouery’—the College Library 
is now pleased to do. In preparing the manuscript for 
publication editorial attention has been directed chiefly to 
paragraphing and to the supplying of punctuation, in 
order to produce a more easily readable narrative. 

Little more needs saying by way of introduction save, 
perhaps, to give the reader some acquaintance with the 
remarkable career of the author of the succeeding pages. 
Following his graduation from Dartmouth in 1845, and 
from Union Theological Seminary in 1848, Samuel 
Hophins Willey was sent by the American Missionary 
Society to the newly-acquired territory of California, sail- 
ing from New York on December 1, 1848. It was after 
the ship had put in at the port of New Orleans that the 
young minister heard the news of the discovery of gold in 
the land for which he was headed. At Panama he went 
overland across the Isthmus and then boarded the first 
steamship ever to make the trip to California, landing at 
Monterey in February, 1849, where he conducted his first 
service two days after his arrival. He became chaplain to 
the local military detachment of the army headquarters 
there and later served, also, as chaplain to the convention 
which met to draw up a state constitution in September, 
1849. Not only did he establish and teach a school at Mon- 
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terey, but he set up, as well, what was probably the first 
public library in California. 
In the spring of 1850, he moved to San Francisco, 
formed the Howard Presbyterian Church and acted as its 
minister for a dozen years, during which time he took 
active part in the opening of public schools. His great aim 
of establishing a college was ultimately realized when, in 
1855, the slate legislature incorporated the College of 
California, which grew out of Contra Costa Academy in 
Oakland, and he as one of its co-founders was made a 
trustee. Later he served as its vice-president and acting pres- 
ident until the institution, which in the meantime had ac- 
quired its Berkeley campus, became the University of Cal- 
ifornia as a result of acts passed in 1868. There followed a 
ten-year period as pastor at Santa Cruz, nine years at 
Benicia, and a decade as president of Van Ness Seminary 
in San Francisco. After this, he moved to Berkeley, where 
he lived for the nearly twenty years that remained of his 
Life, and it was here that he died on January 21, 1914, 
just three weeks before his ninety-third birthday. 
EDWARD CONNERY LATHEM 


Dartmouth College 
Baker Library, 1955 
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NE DAY in the summer of 1840, I walked from 

Meriden, Njew] Hampshire}, where I was com- 
pleting my preparation for college in Krimball}Ufnion] 
Academy, twelve miles to Hanover to see the College. 
Thad never been there. As I ascended the hill which 
commands a full view of the plain on which the college 
buildings stand—and a splendid landscape view it 
was—and of the buildings themselves, grouped around 
the grand old Dartmouth Hall, a mile or so away, with 
its lofty spire glistening in the noonday sun; boy-like, 
I was filled with admiration, and my heart leaped to 
think I was going to spend four years there. 

When, later, I succeeded in passing examination 
without being conditioned, and our seats in chapel 
were assigned us alphabetically, my name beginning 
with W seated me next [to] the entrance door. Before 
our class sat the Sophomores, and beyond them the 
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Juniors, and last of all, near and around the platform 
on which President Lord sat, were the Seniors. From 
my seat near the door, looking up the aisle to where 
the Seniors were seated in their easy dignity, seemed 
to me a very, very long distance. But when, four years 
later, 7 had a seat by the platform and looked back 
along the aisle to the seat by the door where I sat 
when a Freshman, the distance seemed to he but a few 
steps, and the four years’ time had gone almost hefore 
Iknew it. 

Once in the routine of college work we were kept 
busy. First, morning prayers, so early that we could 
hardly get our eyes open from sleep; then, before 
breakfast, an hour's recitation. And this in the short, 
cold days of winter was an absolute hardship. It must 
all be done by lamp light and in imperfectly-warmed 
recitation rooms. Another recitation came on before 
noon, and a third in the afternoon—three recitations 
a day. 

In these recitations there was very little teaching. 
In the Academy at Meriden, Cyrus Richards had 
taught us. He taught us how to get a perfect lesson. 
But our professor sat in his chair and called us up, 
one by one, with his little cards—a division of perhaps 
thirty students—as many as he had time to hear, and 
the student recited. If he recited correctly, the pro- 
fessor indicated it by a dot on the card; if imperfectly, 
by a different dot. And that was the end of it. It was 
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taken for granted that the student had learned the 
lesson and that he was present at the recitation to 
show that he had—not to be éaught anything. 

The distance between the professor and the student, 
socially and otherwise, was pretty wide. The faculty 
was limited in number, but strong. President Lord was 
in the later period of life at that time, and was a 
typical officer of the old school—concealed behind his 
large, dark green spectacles, very dignified and pol- 
ished in manner—but never open to any familiarity 
with students. He taught and lectured but little, but oc- 
casionally preached a powerful sermon in the church 
on Sunday. But he was a very excellent executive offi- 
cer and bore himself with the dignity and grace be- 
coming the President’s position in the olden time. 

The two characterizing professors were Ira Young 
and E. D. Sanborn. The first occupied the chair of 
physics, as it would be called now, and the other the 
chair of Latin. They were both in the prime of life and 
made the College more influential upon the character 
of the students than any others. They were sociable 
and approachable and exerted an excellent influence 
intellectually and morally. 

Professor Young had a sly little way with a student 
when he saw that his lesson was not learned, He 
would ask several leading questions, seeming to sug- 
gest answers—“this is so is it not?” yes, sir; “and 
then this is so?” yes—looking all so innocently into 
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the satisfied students face (he thinking how unex- 
pectedly well he was getting along with his recitation), 
when suddenly, with a significant twinkle of the eye, 
rather killing in itself, he would say: “the reverse is 
true? 

A little boy of his [Charles Augustus Young] was 
running about the Professor's pleasant home in those 
days in jacket and trousers, who, since then, has come 
to be the distinguished astronomer and professor at 
Princeton, What a pity that our own Dartmouth, his 
Alma Mater, did not have money enough to keep him 
there and build him such an observatory as was nec» 
essary to those higher studies and researches which 
have since made him known as one of the leading 
astronomers of the age. 

Professor Haddock was a finished writer, and a 
graceful speaker, and a very cultivated gentleman, but 
he taught but little and never seemed to work hard in 
any direction. 

On the contrary, Professor Brown in the chair of 
rhetoric was always busy. He trained us faithfully in 
composition and writing, in which he was a model of 
excellence himself. He became eminent, and when 
called to the presidency of Hamilton College, a little 
later, he distinguished himself and was very highly 
appreciated in all that part of the country. 

But the college training in the rhetorical depart- 
ment in those days was wholly with the pen. We never 
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had a lesson from any college officer in extemporan- 
cous speaking of any kind. In an education designed 
to qualify us for a life more of public speaking than of 
writing, our drill was all with the pen and none what- 
ever in any form of extemporancous address. There 
were supposed to be some debates in the societies, but 
they were few and awakened little interest. We did not 
know how to go about this work and grow up into it 
by practice, as we ought to have done, week by week 
under the most skillful training through the whole 
four years. This drill in extemporancous speech ought 
to be a part of every college curriculum—certainly for 
those students who are preparing for professional life. 

Professor Crosby in the chair of Greek was among 
the foremost scholars of that day and was an author of 
generally-accepted textbooks in the Greek language, 
but I cannot say that he ranked high as a teacher. 

Last of all, I recall Professor Chase in mathematics. 
Well, as I remember him he was well up in his science, 
but was no teacher. Those who took to mathematical 
studies and went to the blackboard and did accurate 
work there, he patted on the back. But those who did 
not enjoy these studies and did not readily under- 
stand them, when they stood at the blackboard and 
got confused and could not sometimes command what 
they did know—at them he would sit and launch his 
sarcasm in cutting terms, begetting in the worried 
student a sense of loss of self-respect, as if he were 
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really the inferior being intellectually, which the Pro- 
fessor’s talk would seem to imply. There was a refined 
cruelty in this that the man did not intend, but that 
made his recitation room dreaded as a place of torture. 
It has been my observation, since then, that mathema- 
tical professors are apt to fall into the habit of using 
sarcasm with pupils slow to learn in that department, 
but it is a glaring fault and is unworthy of a teacher 
and injurious to the pupil. 

In my day the more wild and sport-loving students 
drifted into Wentworth Hall, and if there was any 
mischief brewing, President Lord first turned his at- 
tention there, Butin the years I am speaking of there 
were no notable disorders or college troubles. 

We had two or three Greek letter societies, but the 
one that ranked the rest was the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety to which many aspired, because, mainly, of its 
antiquity and the long line of distinguished men who 
belonged to it; and, moreover, at Commencement it 
had its oration and poem, commanding the best talent 
in the country. But in my time there was no literary 
work done by the society, neither by the students nor 
encouraged by any members of the faculty. 

The Handel Society, however, was an all-alive in- 
stitution. In the first place, it is the oldest musical 
society in New England, older even than the Handel 
and Hayden Society of Boston. It was formed in the 
College away back in the time before the present nota- 
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tion in music was adopted and was very early in bring- 
ing out the oratorios, I remember its remarkably full 
library of choice and rare old music, such as could be 
found nowhere else. I remember how the choruses— 
sung by a society of a dozen or more members in those 
days—stirred up the enthusiasm of old and young 
who sometimes flocked to hear us in the church. One 
time Rufus Choate was there; and as we were singing, 
we could see him down in the pew beating time with 
both hands, he was so carried away, no doubt remem- 
bering the time when he himself was a member of the 
society and sang these same choruses. 

When I was a Junior, Daniel Little Furber, a man of 
fine taste and large attainment in music, was our pres- 
ident and leader, and I sang, and played the double 
bass in the orchestra. After him came Harvey Jewell, 
a large-hearted, generous-minded, enthusiastic leader 
and a good singer. Next, in my Senior year, came the 
distinction to me of being president of that ancient 
Handel Society and leader of the choir. (I remember 
it with pride.) How we made the chapel resound with 
harmony at evening prayers and bore our part in the 
church worship on Sunday! 

Once we got leave and went to Lyme to give a cho- 
rus concert. How the people of that staid and wealthy 
town crowded their big old church to hear us! Such a 
sprinkling of bright and beautiful girls to be seen look- 
ing up from all parts of the audience—what society of 
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college boys could fail to be inspired to do their very 
best in such a presence! 1 often wonder whether the 
cultivation of music is kept up to its ancient figure of 
excellence there in these modern days. 

‘There was no common boarding house in those 
days, but private table board was to be had in many 
families at prices varying from $1.50 to $2.00 a week. 
‘There were few outside attractions for students, and 
no swifter way of getting about than by the old fash- 
ioned stage. We got along without professional ath- 
letics or even a gymnasium— (it was the palest, weak- 
est member of my class who, some years after, built 
the gymnasium and presented it to the College) —but 
we played ball, and kicked football on the common, 
and went swimming in the river, and took long walks 
—sometimes ten or fifteen miles on Saturdays. 

Early rising was not one of our luxuries, but if we 
were tardy we had to give some excuse for it. One stu- 
dent who roomed in Dartmouth Hall near the tower 
being late one morning and at a loss for an excuse, 
suddenly bethought himself and said, ‘the bell-rope 
made such a noise, sir, that I couldn’t hear the bell 
ring.” 

It is wonderful, when one stops to look at it, what a 
work Dartmouth has done, considering the smallness 
of its means. No sooner had it begun to make valuable 
its landed property under its royal charter than the 
Revolutionary War stopped sales and cut off all gifts 
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of money from the mother country. When the College, 
somehow, managed to live through the war and into 
the birth of the State of New Hampshire, it very soon 
found its independence threatened by meddlesome 
party legislation; and when it resisted, the attempt 
was made to supercede that charter, but it failed and 
left behind the evermore-fixed principles of law laid 
down in the well-known “Dartmouth College Case.” 
But for the College to exist and continue its work 
through the time of such an expensive trial shows a 
grit and a heroism in the faculty, students, and all 
concerned that has seldom been equalled! 

But its victory found it with but a small income; and 
gifts to increase it came in slowly. The State of Nfew] 
Hampshire} has done almost nothing for it, though 
the College has done more for the benefit of the State 
and of her sons than any other agency in it, The Pres» 
ident of the College said only the other day at a meet- 
ing like this in Manchester that New] Hampshire] 
gifts to the institution and these private gifts not by 
the State in a hundred years had hardly amounted to 
$300,000; and now, though from outside benefactions, 
its productive capital is about a million dollars, What 
is that in view of the larger faculty and larger expen- 
ses every way that a college must provide for at the 
present time? Our own University here fin California] 
uses the income of twice as much capital as Dartmouth 
has—or two millions of dollars. Moreover, Dartmouth 
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with a tuition charge of $100 a year is in sharp com- 
petition with many other well-endowed institutions 
charging no tuition at all. 

But still Dartmouth, though a historic college, is 
always new and abreast fof} the times. No small part of 
its capital consists in its history. Said its President on 
the occasion alluded to a moment ago, “time is that 
one priceless inheritance which enters more and more 
into the working capital of a college. Dartmouth saw 
the birth of the State and the Nation, and has been 
identified with every great epoch in our common his- 
tory.” 

All the world, therefore, sees that in this kind of 
“capital” our venerable College is rich. She gave to 
the world such men as the two Websters, Daniel and 
Ezekiel, Chief Justice Chase, Bishop Chase, Levi 
Woodbury, Joel Parker, Dr. Reuben D. Mussey, Dr. 
Е. R. Peaslee, Samuel H. Taylor, George Ticknor, 
Rufus Choate, Amos Kendall, Rev. Daniel Poor, Rev. 
Daniel Temple, Rev. William Goodell, George P. 
Marsh, and Thaddeus Stevens—and I might go on at 
great length, as you know, recalling the names of dis- 
tinguished men from the Catalogue. I cannot here 
refrain, however, from mentioning a graduate whose 
life on this Pacific Slope for more than forty years was 
a power in favor of every good and noble cause, I refer 
to Rev, George H. Atkinson, who came to Oregon in 
1848 and died there in 1889. Under his influence 
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sprang up schools of every grade, public and private, 
and the beginning of a college or university, which has 
been developing now for some forty or more years 
through difficulties very much such as his Alma Mater, 
Dartmouth, encountered in the beginning, till it pro- 
mises to become to Oregon what Dartmouth has been 
to New Hampshire. Dr. Atkinson’s life reflected dis- 
tinguished honor on the College where he was edu- 
cated. 

But I am talking too long. The stirring recollections 
of college life betray me. The lapse of half a century of 
time abates nothing from their interest. The distance 
of the breadth of the continent does not seem to take 
away anything from their brightness—certainly not 
when we are assembled around the festive board, as 
tonight. 

All hail! Dartmouth! Venerable for age, yet always 
young! Esto perpetua, 
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